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THE FIRE ON THE HEARTH. 


At THis present season of the year, we 
may well turn our attention from without 
to within doors, and see by what means we 
may contrive to make the country home 
more attractive not only to its inmates, but 
to the stranger within its walls. And 
here at the outset, let it be well understood 
that our suggestions are intended for those 
who not only live in the country, but 
whose tastes and predilections are decided- 
ly for rural life. Weare writing not only for 
those who are obliged from circumstances 
to live in an humble manner, but for those 
who, with ample means, prefer real solid 
home comfort to pretence and empty show. 

As we can often form an opinion of the 
character of a man, from the expression of 
his countenance, so, not unfrequently, we 
are able to judge, from the exterior of a 
country dwelling, what may be the charac- 
ter of its internal arrangement, and what 
may be the peculiar tastes of its occupants. 


Some homes are so cold and forbidding 
in their external aspect, that it would seem 
as if no amount of cheerfulness could ever 
light up their hearth stones ; while others 
habitually wear such a smiling and benig- 
nant expression, that we long to cross their 
thresholds and make ourselves familiar 
with every nook and corner they contain ; 
and is not this the case with old country 
houses ? Is not this their peculiar charac- 
teristic? We rarely see one that it does 
not awaken ideas of true home comfort, 
which a more modern structure fails to im- 
part ; and we think this feeling is common 
to all persons of cultivation, more especial- 
ly if they possess strong rural tastes. No 
matter what may be the peculiar architec- 
tural arrangement of the house, if time has 
mellowed it, this home feeling is almost 
sure tospring up at first sight. It may be 
the Gambrel roof, with or without its 
quaint balustrade ; it may be the old New 
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England mansion, with its two stories in 
front, and its roof sloping almost to the 
ground behind and overshadowed by some 
venerable elm; or it may be the humble 
red farm-house, with its moss-covered roof. 
If these old dwellings possess so winning 
an exterior, in most cases we are not disap- 
pointed on entering them. We shall find 
that everything within comports with that 
air of quiet ease and comfort which is inher- 
ent, and to which no one thing contributes 
more than the open chimney place with its 
blazing wood-fire. The sight of this makes 
us perfectly at our ease—we want no more 
cordial welcome ; and herein lies the essence 
of our present paper—the importance of 
the fire on the hearth, as a means of im- 
parting health, cheerfulness and sociability 
to the inmates of the dwelling. 

Let there be one room at least in every 
home, where the family, particularly if there 
be children, can gather around the chimney 
place, and watch, as they sit musing or 
talking, the flitting flame of either the 
hickory log, or, for lack of that, the bitu- 
minous coal; and by all means, let that fire- 
place be generuus in its size—not, perhaps, 
so capacious as to allow all to sit within its 
very jaws, and to look up at the bright stars 
of heaven shining down from above—such 
a@ one we remember, years ago, in a rude 
cottage in the wilds of Maine, where w®é 
passed a night—but still ample enough for 
a good-sized log to be rolled behind and 
committed to its bed of ashes. 

It is not often that we now see those 
rousing wood-fires of a former generation. 
They are no longer an actual necessity. 
Modern science has introduced many other 
methods for warding off the searching 
blasts of winter. The screens that were 
set up at our backs, as an additional means 
of attaining warmth and comfort, have now 
been folded up and laid aside. The innumer- 
able logs of wood, usually sawed in the 
hottest days of July, by men who were 
part and parcel of the saw, and who never 
tired, however long and hot might be the 
day, are rarely wanted now. The large 
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stout leathern apron, with its convenient 
handles, by which the wood was carried 
to the fire-place, is no longer called for. 

Our thoughts wander back to youthful 
days, and we call to mind a bar-room wood 
fire of a country inn in New Hampshire— 
a firewhich never slumbered night or day 
through the cold season, and which was al- 
ways ready, with its more than genial 
warmth, to welcome the shivering stage- 
passenger. 

No one of the rising generation, we ven- 
ture to say, ever saw such a fire upon the 
hearth—its huge logs piled one above the 
other, and sending up such volumes of flame 
that no near approach was possible. That 
fire has gone out now, and a cold, black fu- 
nereal stove has usurped its place. So, too, 
have gone out the liberal wood fires of our 
fathers’ kitchens, before which were rvast- 
ed such ample sirloins, and over whose liv- 
ing coals such savory steaks were pre- 
pared. 

But if these open fires are no longer a 
necessity as a means of affording warmth, 
are they not necessary as promoters of ven- 
tilation, cheerfulness and gladness in the 
household? We may easily decide this by 
comparing the atmosphere and cheerfulness 
of a room lighted up by a bright blazing 
fire, and one heated only by a furnace or by 
a closed stove, with every means of obtain- 
ing fresh air carefully cut off. No matter 
how high may be the temperature of such 
a room, if we enter it upon a cold day, and 
see no open fire, an involuntary shudder 
comes over us—more especially if no rays 
of sun-light enter to dispel the gloom. 

How pleasant, to those who dwell in 
cities, and who never know the brightness of 
a fire on their own hearths, is the recollec- 
tion of the cosy wood-fire over which they 
sat in those frosty evenings of early au- 
tumn, following the bright, clear sunny 
days, in the distant farm-house among the 
mountains or by the sea-shore! The thoughts 
and aspirations of those happy hours will 
be far more lasting than the embers by the 
light of which they were kindled. 
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Let every man, then, who builds or oc- 
cupies a house, particularly if it be in the 
country, see that he has at least one open 
- chimney place or grate for either wood or 
coal. If he has any desire that his children 
should ever have happy associations with 
home, and that in after years their thoughts 
should revert with pleasure to the scenes 
of their youth, let the family fireside be 
something more than a name. If it be in 
any way practicable, let there be an open 
fire-place in every room in the house as a 
means of ventilation, especially in case of 
sickness ; and in the chamber, what can be 
more genial or more conducive to that quiet 
repose which we seek, than watching the 
fire-light flashing upon the ceiling ; and in 
the tedious hours of illness, what a friend 
and companion is this same fire-light. 

Does not delightful Irving tell us that it 
was by the light of the open fire that the 
bold dragoon saw, as he lay snug in bed, 
the movements of the portrait, and al- 


though we may not desire to see anything 
so terrifying, it is at such times that por- 
trait and picture exert a new influence 
upon our imagination, however familiar 


they may be to us. Yes, we should wil- 
lingly part with many a luxury before we 
relinquish what we consider a necessity as 
well as perhaps a luxury. 

In the construction of the fire place in 
the country house, good, even, well-burnt 
bricks answer every purpose, not only for 
the back and jambs, but also for the hearth. 
Soap-stone as well as freestone are now, 
however, widely used, and in point of ele- 
gance are, perhaps, to be preferred. Tiles 
of various patterns and colors make very 
pleasing hearths, which we in every way 
prefer to marble. If the old Dutch tiles 
can be procured, let them by all means 
adorn the fire-place. Your children will 
form strong associations with their quaint 
illustrations of Scripture. If they already 
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exist in the old house which you have pur- 
chased, consider them as sacred. 

In the majority of country dwellings, 
particularly if they have any claims to an- 
tiquity, we should advise the use of wood 
in the construction of the mantle-piece. It 
seems far the most appropriate article for 
the purpose—certainly, much more so than 
marble. The wood may be chestnut, oak, 
walnut, butternut, or even pine, and it 
should be simply rubbed down and polished, 
but never varnished. The mantel-shelf 
should be deep and capacious, so that the 
articles placed upon it may not easily be 
thrown off. It is often, as we well know, 
a temporary resting place for almost every 
thing which goes astray; we should not 
forget to mention those necessary accom- 
paniments to the open fire-place, and which 
are so intimately associated with it, the 
andirons, formerly iron, or of highly polish- 
ed brass or steel, the more or less elaborate- 
ly constructed fender, and the ever useful 
bellows. 

Where, from any cause, an open fire- 
place in the chimney is not practicable, its 
place may be supplied by the open grate 
set out into the room, constructed either of 
soap-stone or of iron. Those known as the 
Franklin Grate answer an admirable pur- 
pose, or, perhaps, still better, those manu- 
factured in Philadelphia, of which the Edi- 
tors of the Horticutturist speak in their 
columns. 

The closed stove and the furnace are well 
in their places. As Americans, we must 
have them, and we confess that they are 
often extremely convenient and useful, but 
they should not monopolize every room. If 
we value the health which good air, cheer- 
fulness, and abundant ventilation are sure 
to give us and our children, in one apart- 
ment at least let us keep up a bright fire 
on the hearth. 

Chestnut Hill, Dec., 1865. 
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REMODELING OLD BUILDINGS AND GROUNDS. 


BY GEO. E. WOODWARD, AUTHOR OF 


Tue farm we own and occupy consists of 
twenty-four acres of handsome upland, ly- 
ing upon the great broad guage Erie Rail- 
way, ten miles from the business centre of 
the commercial Metropolis. Twenty-two 
acres are in grass for pasturage and hay, 


“ WOODWARD’S COUNTRY HOMES.” 


and the balance is devoted to ornamental 
grounds and garden. We show, in Fig. 6, the 
plan of two acres about the house at time 
of purchase, which by a former owner had 
been fenced into seven different enclosures, 
in accordance with the prevailing taste. 


GARDEN 


[ 


Fic. 6.—Original Plan of Two Aores. 


The house is quite close to the road, which a way by planting.as to make the existence 
is some six or eight feet lowerthan the of the road unnoticeable to one sitting on 
grounds. This we propose to treat in such the verandah, except, perhaps, by the rattle 
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Fic. 7.—Plan of Two Acres improved. 
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of a passing vehicle. The house faces the as altered; with all fences removed. The 
south-east, and the slope is gradual to the effect of this was to ircrease the apparent 
cross-road in front of the house. The gar- size and extent of the grounds. The darker 
den spot, in location, protection, and expo- shade on plan represents the part devoted 
' gure, is perfect, and its products, in quan-. to lawn and ornamental planting, and the 
tity, quality and appearance, not to be ex- lighter shade the fruit and vegetable gar- 
celled. den. The fruit garden lying next the 
In Fig.7 is shown the plan of the grounds lawn. 
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Fie. 8.—Old Plan of Barn. Fie. 9.—New Plan of Barn. 


The old barn, 36 feet square, built in enclosures which now hide all wood-piles, 
1806, again covered forty years later, is wagons, compost heaps, rubbish, etc., are 
still a thoroughly substantial affair. The entirely out of way of the orderly neatness 
old mode of getting to it from the road of the dress grounds. The fence on the left 
was to drive around three sides of it. We divides the lawn and garden from the pas- 
changed the plan of it so as to go direct. ture; this fence, being a light one, does 
See Fig. 8 and 9. not obstruct the view, so that the lawn, 

The removal of the barn-yard, poul- apparently uniting with pasture and hay 
try house, etc., from the front of the barn lands, gives great extent of view. The 
and out of sight of the house, was one of surplus of the garden is easily fed out to 
the most effective improvements. These the cattle in adjoining pasture. 















Fic. 10.—The old Well House. 


Fro. 11.—The old Well Giueinel. 
The old well, built of cut stone, and Jaid 10, and in Fig. 11 we show what we did 


up at a time when work was done honestly, to it ata total expense of four dollars in 
stands about 30 feet from the front of the these high-priced times. 
house. The old well-house is shown in Fig. 
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Directly opposite the end of the veran- 
dah was the small entrance gate, as shown 
in Fig. 12. The path from this gate led 
straight to the corner post and along the 
edge of the platform. This point of en- 
trance we removed twenty feet, and now 
approach the house by a ourved line of 


Fie. 12.—The old Gate. 


It must not be supposed that in the short 
space of eight months all these changes 
have been completely finished, but the 
heavy work has been done, and a season 
or two must elapse for the new planting to 
develope itself and the twining vine to add 
its beauties to the different structures. 
Other alterations and improvements are 
being studied out, which at some future 
time we shall illustrate. 

The question ‘might be asked us, why 
not put these 24 acres into small fruits ?— 
tomatoes, nursery stock, etc.,— would it 
not pay better than for hay? We answer 
decidedly, yes, the income could be made a 
very large one; but farming is our amuse- 
ment.. Our business is to make and publish 
the best Horticultural and Rural Art Maga- 
zine in the country, and wemake farming pay 
in this manner. The labor is reduced to the 
capacity of one man; the hay lands require 
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walk. Fig. 13 shows the style of entrance 
we have planned for erection in the spring. 
For this we are indebted to the serviceable 
hints of the accomplished author of “ My 
Farm of Edgewood” in the valuable illus- 
trated articles from his pen, for which see 
volume of the Horticutturist for 1865. 


Fie. 13.—The new Entrance. 


top-dressing in winter, and by machinery 
the crop, when ready, is quickly harvested 
and stored, with extra assistance for a few 
days ; the garden is cultivated to its utmost 
capacity, and horses and cows are fed from 
the products of the farm the year round. 
A house of similar capacity (see Jan’y No.) 
in New York city, would cost us an an- 
nual rent of $1,500. The interest on 
the cost or capital invested in our farm 
and the expenses of labor in working it, 
amounts to $1,500. Our profit consists in 
family supplies and comforts, as follows :— 
Milk, butter, eggs, poultry, summer and 
winter vegetables, fruits, fire-wood, water, 
ice, the keeping of, and attendance on a span 
of horses, increase of stock, etc.—items 
which in New York would cost at least 
$1,500 to $2,000 per annum. Add to this 
the annual increasing value of the farm, 
amounting to fully 20 per cent., per annum, 
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and it has been more than this for three 
years past, and it shows how we make 
farming profitable—a queer way of rea- 
soning, some might say, but nevertheless 





a true one for us. It pays well to own 
and hold on to a farm near a great city, 
if it is but 24 acres. 

Wayside. N. J., January, 1866. 
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DISCREPANCIES OF THE GRAPE CULTURE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “‘ TEN ACRES ENOUGH.” 


Novices are by no means useless crea- 
tures. One can rarely encounter them, 
whether in politics, mechanics, or horticul- 
ture, without learning something, either 
from their acquisitions or their crudities.— 
Taking position with them on the grape 
culture, I admit my experience to be limit- 
ed, though my crudities are extensive. The 
doctors of the art may learn nothing from 
the latter, yet they will be courteous 
enough to bear with me while I set them 
forth. 

Touching the planting of grape vines in 
swampy ground. I have a meadow just re- 
claimed from the dominion of a thousand 
springs, which had no outlet until a ditch, 
800 feet in length, was opened for the exitof 
their perpetual overflow. Under-drains, laid 
down 30 feet apart, stretch away from the 
ditch into the upland, and have so redeem- 
ed the soil that what was once a worthless 
jungle is now productive land, yielding 
crops of turnips, corn, and strawberries.— 
On both sides of this miraculous ditch two 
hundred vines of Delaware and Concord 
grapes were planted, just two years ago. 
The soil below them is pure muck, several 
feet in depth, covered by at least six to 
eight inches of sand, placed there to raise 
the meadow to a proper level. Repeated 
plowings have so thoroughly combined the 
muck and sand that the dark color of the 
former now predominates over most of the 
surface. This whole field is mellow as an 


*ash-heap, nor does it ever suffer from drouth. 


All stagnant water has been banished by 
drainage, hence it is into living water only 
that the vines project their roots. 

These rows of vines have been subjects of 


innumerable remarks from visitors, many of 
whom were experts in the grape culture.— 
Quite a number declared they would be a 
success, and quite as many that they would 
be a failure. But they were planted in the 
swamp as much for ornament as for use, 
hence it was not especially important whe- 
ther they succeeded or failed—they would 
become an imposing feature in the land- 
scape, even if they produced no grapes. But 
they have grown prodigiously, the Concords 
at least, and last season bore a reasonable 
crop. Those where most sand was laid 
upon the muck, have outstripped such as 
received none. They have made a profu- 
sion of wood, but only one or two of the 
Delawares have grown with any degree of 
vigor ; the soil may be right for Concords, 
but wrong for the Delawares. I can dis- 
cover no sufficient reason, as yet, for believ- 
ing that this moist location will prove un- 
suitable. No mildew attacked either va- 
riety—in fact, I never saw a case of mildew 
—but the leaves of nearly all the Delawares 
were skeletonised by insects. 

A friend writes me from Pennsylvania— 
“TJ always thought that moisture combined 
with heat was the cause of mildew. When 
we have a dry spell in July and August, 
then my grapes always do well, ripening 
perfectly, unless it becomes wet and cool in 
September. Now, at Boston they had heat 
and aridity, yet they also had much mil- 
dew. Allover the West they complain of 
rot and mildew; even at Kelly’s Island, 
where the Catawba rarely fails, this year 
they had rot and mildew. I now know less 
of the requirements of the grape vine than 
I thought I did forty years ago. Mr. Saun- 
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ders, foreman of the Propagating Garden at 
Washington, for a long time contended that 
aridity was the cause of mildew, then wa- 
vered, and confined his remarks about arid- 
ity to the exotic grape, gooseberry, and 
certain other exotic plants, now says that 
humidity is the cause of mildew on our na- 
tive grapes, and by a covering to keep off 
moisture from the foliage, we can entirely 
prevent mildew.” 

The same intelligent correspondent is 
confounded by certain unexplainable discre- 
pancies which he witnessed during the past 
season. A friend of his, five years ago, 
planted three hundred extra quality Dela- 
wares, which cost him $400. The ground in 
which they were planted was trenched two 
to three feet deep, and the best culture was 
bestowed upon them. This last season, in- 
stead of tons of grapes, there were not ten 
pounds of perfect bunches. The leaves 
were all off by the middle of August, and 
no new wood for the next year. Other va- 
rieties were in equally bad condition.— 
While these out-door grapes were thus a 
total failure, yet on the same soil, without 
extra preparation, a grape-house containing 
many foreign varieties were in perfect 
health, bearing abundance of perfect fruit. 
At the same time, and on the same farm, 
the Isabella, Concord, and Catawba were 
bearing largely, free from defects, no mil- 
dew, fruit ripe a week or more earlier than 
at other places, and yet these vines are 
growing in water! He says—‘ There are 
some twenty or more large vines planted 
along a water-course, some of them sur- 
rounded with water, most of their roots 
under water the whole year. Some aré 
close to the spring-house, on a strip of soil 
two feet wide, water all round, and under- 
mined with muskrat holes. The soil is 
sand, gravel, rocks; never has been trench- 
ed, drained, or cultivated. There is a close 
sod of grass, which is mowed two or three 
times every season. The man simply dug 
holes to thrust in the plants, put up a trel- 
lis eight or nine feet high, ties up the vines, 
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and takes off loads of fruit for market every 
year. Nature does all that the vines require. 
Here were the finest, largest, and most per- 
fect and luscious Isabellas,Catawbas andCon- 
cords that I have seen for many a day, if 
ever. The folisge was exposed to the 
drenching rains in July and August equally 
with all others, and yet was free from mil- 
dew. How are we to explain these various 
results? Your vines growing so near a 
drain may prove a similar success.” 

Certainly they may; for, excepting the 
soil and drainage, all the conditions just re- 
lated are present. After the foregoing re- 
cital, I have strong faith in their succeed- 
ing. Up to this time it is an astonishment 
to the grape doctors that they were ever 
planted there. Hereafter, they may be an 
equal] astonishment tothem that their own 
vines had not been planted in a similar lo- 
cality. My friend recites these discrepan- 
cies as nuts for other folks to crack, being 
harder ones than he can manage, though for 
forty years he has been a successful enthu- 
siast in the grape culture. I content my- 
self with merely putting them on record, 
being but a humble follower at the heels 
of many illustrious predecessors. 

It strikes me there must be discrepancies 
of taste as well as of practice. There are 
those whose palates riot in the rank musk- 
iness of the Fox grape, but I eschew it as I 
would physic. So all round the catalogue 
there is the same contrariety of taste. Two 
years agoa friend gave me a cutting from 
No. 3 of Rogers’ Hybrids. I cut off an old 
Isabella that rarely ripened its fruit, some 
two inches below the ground, split the 
stump, inserted the graft, covered it up, and 
that season the graft made a growth of ten 
feet, ripening one bunch of grapes. The 
next season, 1865, it ripened thirty bunches, 
not very large ones, but perfect. It was 
the treasure of my garden. A multitude of 
gentlemen tasted of the fruit, no one being 
permitted the luxury of more than three or 
four grapes. The testimony in its favor 
was unanimous—it was the most delightful 
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native grape they had ever eaten, and I 
agreed with them. Yet the grape writers, 
as I occasionally see, pronounce it a poor 
affair, inferior to a dozen others which they 
‘ name. How do such discrepancies occur? 
Is my taste so uneducated that I do not 
know what a good grape is whenI taste it, 
and are my friends alike unsophisticated ? 
Can it be because most of us eschew all 
foxiness ? 

A recent writer declares that trenching 
is too costly an operation, and that the re- 
sulting crops will not be sufficiently remu- 
nerative to warrant the outlay. But my 
idea is, that if we expect the top of a plant 
to feed us, we must first feed it at the bot- 
tom. Four years ago I took up a Concord 
vine entire, some forty feet in length, and 
laid it down in a prepared border sixty feet 
long, six feet wide, and two and a half feet 
deep, allowing the branches to stand up for 
future vines. The earth from this trench was 
all carted away, except the top soil, which 
was mixed with half decayed sods from a 
meadow, and with this preparation the 
trench was filled. The sods had been co- 
piously limed, and several barrels of bones 
had been gathered ap, and were scattered 
through the mass. The growth of this vine 
was perfectly amazing. A trellis sixty feet 
long was very soon required, and the past 
season’s yield was equal to anything within 
my knowledge. One could scarcely touch 
the vine without coming in contact with a 
bunch of grapes. The bunches, moreover, 
were very large, not one of them showing 
an imperfect berry. As regards flavor, 
there was an unmistakable superiority over 
any other Concord I have ever eaten. The 
quantity yielded was not ascertained, but 
there is little doubt that the crop, if sent 
to Philadelphia, would have sold for fifty 
dollars. The preparation of this border cost 
a week’s work ; but its products have afford- 
ed convincing evidence of the value of proper 
preparation of the ground—feeding below as 
the condition for harvesting overhead. The 
soil, when all had been combined, was a 
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deep black. Many bunches ripened within 
six inches of the surface, and, thus affected 
by the higher temperature reflected from 
the ground, possessed a luscious flavor which 
the most uneducated palate could not fail 
to recognise and appreciate. In one end of 
the same border are two Delawares, two 
years planted, which refused to grow. As 
they happen to be quite out of the way, 
they may remain where they are, a little 
longer, on trial. Should they refuse to 
flourish under such elaborate care, the fact 
will develope a discrepancy for which a nov- 
ice like myself will be unable to account. 

While thus unprofitably gossiping of 
grapes, let me describe a monster vine 
which is growing wild within two miles of 
me. This vine, by measurement made some 
years ago, was ascertained to be six feet 
one inch round the trunk at three feet from 
the ground, and at ten feet high it is three 
feet in circumference. It has never pro- 
duced fruit, being a male vine. Its branches 
cover four large forest trees. It is the great 
wonder of the neighborhood, and has been 
for generations past, as it is an un- 
doubted remnant of the aboriginal forest, 
spared by some thoughtful proprietor when 
clearing up the land, probably because of 
its enormous dimensions, a hundred years 
ago. The celebrated vine at Hampton 
Court is a comparative dwarf beside this 
monster. It was probably growing vigor- 
ously before the continent was discovered, 
but old age is fast developing evidences of 
decay. The centre is becoming spongy and 
rotten, affording strong temptation for some 
wandering sportsman to apply his wanton 
match, and precipitate its doom. I have 
thought of preserving its huge trunk, and 
having it sawed into sections, for distribu- 
tion among the archives of our numerous 
horticultural societies, to be labeled, pre- 
served, and exhibited to the curious enquirer 
as mementoes of what the soil of New Jer- 
sey is capable of producing in the way of 
grape vines. 
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BEURRE VAN MONS. 


The tree is described as vigorous and heal- 
thy, having an upright growth with yellow- 
brown wood. 


From a specimen of this excellent pear, 
sent to us from the Mount Hope Nurseries, 
we have had the annexed engraving made. 


Fre. 1.—Beurré Van Mons Pear. 


Fruit: rather large. Skinsmooth. Color 
yellowish, and a faint tinge of red on sunny 
side, with minute dots and sprinklings of 
russet. Calyx small, open, set in a smooth 
basin. Stem varying, seeds broad ovate. 
Flesh white, fine-grained, high-flavored and 
juicy ; ripens in October. 

From another authority we have the fol- 
lowing :— 

BarRONNE DE Metto; ADELE pg Sr. 
Denis ; Beurre Van Mons—Tree vigorous, 
upright, productive—an excellent variety 
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of foreign origin; fruit medium size, oto- 
vate, pyramidal, inclining to turbinate, 
slightly angular; skin yellow, nearly cov- 
ered with cinnamon russet; stalk rather 
short, inserted at an inclination by a fleshy 
lip, or elongation of the fruit to the stalk 
by rings ; calyx open, or partially closed ; 
segments of medium length, a little recurv- 
ed; basin small, shallow, uneven; flesh 
whitish, a little coarse, very juicy, melting, 
with a rich vinous flavor, slightly perfumed, 
quality very good, ripe in October. 
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Pants and how to grow them have been 
the theme of many an interesting article 
in the pages of the Horticutturist; the 
various compounds of soils are frequently 
discussed; we are told that the pots 
must be well and thoroughly drained, and 
the mode of placing the earth about the 
roots of the plants is given with consider- 
able detail, but we have little or nothing 
about the pots themselves, or the best 
material to be used in their construction. 


A late writer on flowers states that the 
common pot must be selected — “ those 
which are light-colored rather than those 
which are brick-red ; the former are soft- 
baked, and are more porous ; in these the 
plants thrive better.” We are further cau- 


tioned against the use of “ glazed, china, 
glass or fancy painted pots, they being not 


porous, and the plants seldom thrive in 
them.” If this advice is given, after a series 
of carefully conducted experiments have 
demonstrated its soundness, then it is wor- 
thy of all attention. But is it so? Is it 
not one of the old theories like the drainage 
subject (so ably disposed of by Peter Hen- 
derson, in a late number) handed down to 
us, untested, for generations? Itis argued 
that the roots of plants need air, which is 
supplied through the pores of the pot.— 
How do the roots of plants obtain air, if it 
is necessary to their existence, in a state of 
nature ? Is it not from the surface of the 
ground? Culture in pots is an unnatural 
and forced process ; but those succeed best 
in such cultivation who imitate nature 
nearest in soils, moisture and temperature. 
In the propagation of cuttings in pots, 
they are generally placed around the edge, 
under the supposition that they root more 
readily than if in the centre. This is not 
the case if the cuttings are properly treat- 
ed, and not over-watered or neglected, as 
they generally are. In the former case, 
those in the centre damp off, while those 


at thesides, having the benefit of the evap- 
oration through the pores of the earthen- 
ware, do not receive any great surplus of 
moisture. By plunging the pots to the rim 
in sand or earth, and watering with moder- 
tion, all root equally well. Our large prop- 
agators discard the use of pots altogether, 
and plant their cuttings thickly in sand 
beds, where success is uniform. Now, 
Messrs. Editors, I, for one, do not believe 
in following in the old beaten track be- 
cause all that have gone before us have 
done so. If there is a better way, let us 
find it out, and when we are satisfied that 
we are right, stick to our results at all haz- 
ards. I have been trying experiments, 
and my experiments have fully satisfied me 
that to attain the highest perfection in 
plant-growing, we must have something 
better than the common brick clay pot. In 
the room where I now write are two pots, 
containing bulbs of that charming winter- 
blooming plant, Cyclamen Persicum. One 
of the pots is glazed; this requires water 
but. twice a week; the outside surface is of 
the temperature of the room, or nearly 60; 
while its fellow, a soft, baked affair, re- 
quires water once a day, and then, even if 
the room is quite warm, the plant droops 
by night-fall ; the surface is many degrees 
colder than the air, and the condition of the 
plant is inferior to the other. 

Gardeners are considered slovenly when 
they allow green slimy growth on the out- 
side of their pots ; but they well know that 
this conduces to the health of their plants, 
preventing, to some extent, the evaporation 
from their surface that would be otherwise 
constantly going on, thus keeping the roots 
in a much lower temperature than they 
would be if planted in the earth. 

The editor of the London Cottage Gar- 
dener truly says: “It was formerly con- 
sidered important to have pots made of a 
material as porous as possible ; but a more 
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miserable delusion never was handed down 
untested, from one gencration to another. 
Stone-ware and china-ware are infinitely 
preferable, for they keep the roots more uni- 
formly moist and warm. Common garden 
pots, if not plunged, should be thickly 
painted.” 

All practical men know, or ought to 
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know, the superior growth of plants in 
plunged pots over those exposed in the 
usual way; but few are willing to admit 
the true cause, which is that the evapora- 
tion from the surface of the common pot is 
thus prevented, and the roots of the plants 
are kept in a more equable condition as re- 
gards heat and moisture. 


8 0 


GLEANINGS. 


I. 

Amonc the most striking scenes of na- 
ture, I would instance the calm sublimity 
of a tropical night, when the stars, not 
sparkling, as in our northern skies, shed 
their soft and planetary light over the 
gently-heaving ocean; or I would recall 
the deep valleys of the Cordilleras, where 
the tall and slender palms pierce the leafy 
veil around them, and waving on high their 
feathery and arrow-like branches, form, as 
it were, a “forest above a forest;” or I 
would describe the summit of the peak of 
Teneriffe, when a horizontal layer of clouds, 
dazzling in whiteness, has separated the 
cone of cinders from the plain below, and 
suddenly the ascending current pierces the 
cloudy veil, so that the eye of the traveler 
may range from the brink of the crater, 
along the vine-clad slopes of Orotava, 
to the orange-gardens and banana-groves 
that skirt the shore. In scenes like these, 
it is not the peaceful charm spread over 
the face of nature that moves the heart, 
but rather the peculiar physiognomy and 
conformation of the land, the features of 
the landscape, the ever-varying outline of 
the clouds, and their blending with the 
horizon of the sea, whether it lies spread 


before us like a smooth and shining mirror, ' 


or is dimly seen through the morning mist. 
All that the senses can but imperfectly 
comprehend, all that is most awful in such 
romantic scenes of nature, may become a 
source of enjoyment to man, by opening a 
wild field to the creative powers of his 
imagination. Impressions change with the 
varying movements of the mind, and we 
are led by a happy illusion to believe that 


we receive from the external world that 
with which we have ourselves invested it. 


II. 

Science proves, and we believe, such 
miracles as the following :— 

The air is capable of solidification, lique- 
faction and color. A pressure from without 
of fifty miles deep of such air surrounds the 
earth. 

Every adult supports a pressure on his 
own person of thirty thousand pounds’ 
weight of this air. 

Except for.such an enormous compres- 
sion from without, man would explode. 

Except for this air, sound and life, in- 
cluding within them reason and language 
could not exist. 

Many plants breathe, perspire, propagate 
by sexual distinctions, and possess a circu- 
lation of sensitive life. 

The age of many trees which are, as it 
were, the aristocracy of plants, exceeds 
four thousand years. 

There are, at least, no less than seventy 
thousand distinct species of such trees and 
plants. 

The smallest insects are the architects 
by whom islands and continents have been 
built up out of the water. 

The pyramids are constructed of stones 
formed of the concretions of minute shells 
of these insects ; and all the chalk hills and 
chalk strata of the world are nothing but 
their excrements and remains. 

Among land insects, the white ant and 
the bee have lived for thousands of years 
under hereditary institutions of established 
loyalty and order. 



















Others of these insects have thirty thous- 
and eyes. 

There have existed tribes of frogs, lizards, 

- flying dragons, equal in dimensions to 
bisons, hippopotami, elephants. 

The whole earth was once nothing but 
slime. 

The earth, fifty miles beneath its surface, 
is in a state of fiery fusion. 

The earth, and as far as we can infer, 
nature itself, has been at least a dozen 
times destroyed and again created. 

If the earth were a little nearer the sun, 
it would be liquefied, and pass away in 
smoke by evaporation. 

If the earth were where any other planet 
is, or any other planet where the earth is, 
the whole solar system would be thrown 
back into chaos. 

The moon is a world destitute of all 
vital air, water, vegetation and verdure— 
a horror of unbreathing lifelessness. 

Mercury is a world where granite would 
instantly fuse. 

The sun attracts and discharges comets 
to and from distances of 70,000,000,000 
miles from itself. 

The moon revolves round the earth, the 
earth round the sun, the sun round a centre 
in the Pleiades, that centre round some 
other, and so on from centre to centre, in 
the invisible Infinite. 

There are eighteen millions such suns and 
systems as ours in the Milky Way alone. 

The Nebulz, or sun-stars of Orion, give us 
light at a distance requiring sizty thousand 
years for its transit. This light travels at 
the rate of éwelve million miles per minute. 

Beyond the furthest fields of telescopic 




















I propose to give, as briefly as possible, 
a resumé of the behavior of the various 
kinds of vines I have had under cultivation 
during the past year. 

The fall of 1864 was very favorable to 
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vision, there are other systems never to be 
visible to us on earth, because the light 
proceeding from them is, from their remote- 
ness, decomposed in its transit, before it 
reaches us. That part of the universe, the 
vision of which is commanded by the earth, 
is thus necessarily limited ;—it may not be 
1,000,000,000th part of it, 

There are behind these physical worlds, 
invisible and semi-immaterial powers :— 
heat, light, ether, galvanism, electricity, 
life. 

lit. 

Cicero, in his work de Natura Deorwm, 
ii, 37, furnishes the following striking pas- 
sage from a lost work of Aristotle: 

“Tf there were beings who lived in the 
depth of the earth, in dwellings adorned 
with statues and paintings, and every 
thing which is possessed in rich abundance 
by those whom we esteem fortunate; and 
if these beings could receive tidings of the 
power and might of the Gods, and could 
then emerge from their hidden dwellings 
through the open fissures of the earth, to 
the places which we inhabit; if they could 
suddenly behold the earth, and the sea, and 
the vault of heaven; could recognize the 
expanse of the cloudy firmament, and the 
might of the winds of heaven,and jadmire 
the sun in his majesty, beauty and radiant 
effulgence; and, lastly, when night veiled 
the earth in darkness, they could behold 
the starry heavens, the changing moon, and 
the stars rising and setting in the unvary- 
ing course ordained from eternity, they 
would surely exclaim, ‘there are Gods, and 
such great things must be the work of 
their hands!’ ” 












JR.» WALPOLE, MASS. 


the ripening of grape-wood. The summer 
had been very hot and dry, so that the 
vines made less wood than usual, but what 
did grow was very firm and hard. Then 
frost kept off wonderfully. Here, eighteen 
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miles south of Boston, vines, tomato plants, 
and tender vegetables were as green on the 
ninth of October as they were in June. 
The first frost that visited gardens occurred 
on the night of the ninth. Nota speck of 
mildew, nor a sign of leaf-blight or rot had 
been seen up to the last moment, and every- 
thing looked well for 1865. 

The season which has just ended has 
been characterised by a very early spring, 
immunity from late frosts in May, very 
changeable weather until the middle of 
August, a hot and dry spell, lasting till the 
twentieth of September, and by the preva- 
lence of mildew from the nineteenth of 
July till the first week in September. 


Setting aside the ravages of the mildew, 
the season has been an excellent one for 
grapes, and very early withal—Concords 
and Delawares, for instance, ripening full 
three weeks earlier than the year before. 


The vines which suffered from mildew 
with me are the following, which were af- 
fected in various degrees, those that were 
the most injured being named first, viz. :— 
Seedlings from the Catawba, Union Vil- 
lage, Concord, Diana and Rogers’ 19; then 
Diana, Isabella, Adirondac, Israella and 
Concord. Ionas, Allen’s Hybrid and Clin- 
ton were untouched by mildew, and Con- 
cords only very slightly. 


ALLEN’S HYBRID. 


This vine has made an excellent growth 
the past year, strong, healthy and vigor- 
ous—appears to be proof against mildew, 
and is, I think, the handsomest vine culti- 
vated. 


ADIRONDAC, 


This I have not fruited, and all I can say 
of it is that it mildews very badly. 


CONCORD. 


The Concord, of course, maintains its 
well-earned reputation for hardiness, health 
and vigor of growth. Mine were fully ripe 
on the fifth of September last year, instead 
of between the twentieth and twenty- 
sixth, as in 1864. 
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CREVELING. 


My vines are too young to bear, but they 
have made an excellent growth of healthy 
short-jointed wood. 


DELAWARE. 


A few leaves mildewed and fell off in 
August, but the growth of the vines was 
splendid, and the fruit simply perfect.— 
Some of my vines made twelve feet of good 
wood, and would have gone further had 
they not been pinched off. 

Fruit ripe September third. 


DIANA. 

Growth exceedingly vigorous, requiring 
frequent pinching ; leaves a little touched 
with mildew, and most of the bunches 
ripened, with tolerable evenness, between 
the fifteenth and twentieth of September. 


IONA 


Not in fruit, healthy, strong, and free 
from mildew. 


ISRAELLA. 


A free grower, mildews badly, wood ri- 
pened well. 
ISABELLA. 


I have cut down all my Isabella vines 
save one, as worthless incumbrances. I 
never saw a ripe berry of this variety raised 
out-doors near Boston. The Catawba is 
cultivated a little here, under glass. 


REBECCA. 


Growth tolerable ; vine somewhat af- 
fected with mildew. 


ROGERS’ HYBRIDS. 


All the numbersI have under cultiva- 
tion that were not touched by mildew, made 
an excellent growth, and No. 15 ripened its 
fruit very early. 

These vines, for excellence, vigor, ease of 
propagation and elegance of growth, must 
be ranked very high, and are gaining a hold 
upon public confidence which will be hard 
to shake. 

UNION VILLAGE. 


Growth strong and vigorous, the leaves 
showing hardly a speck of mildew, and 
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making quite a contrast with my seedlings, 
from the same, which were fairly eaten 
up. 

I have not seen on my own vines more 
than a dozen berries touched with the rot, 
and these were all Concords; but my next 
neighbor, whose Concords are trained upon 
a S. W. wall, loses two-thirds of his crop 
by rot every year. 

A slight sensation has been created here 
by a vine called Mains’ Seedling, stated to 
possess wonderfully good qualities ; but Mr. 
E. W. Bull has shown, in the Ploughman, 
that it is in all probability nothing but the 
Concord. The “ Sanbornton” grape, which 
has made some stir in the papers, has been 
pronounced to be “the veritable Isabella” 
by Mr. Bull, and we here think twice be- 
fore we question any of his dicta. 


Messrs. Epitors :— 

You have applied to me to write an article 
for the Horticviturist, on the Esthetics of 
Rural Life. You have applied to the right 
man. Have I not lived and reveled in 
rural esthethics for two years? Have I 
not learned to distinguish a hen from a 
hawk, and a hawk from a handsaw? Have 
I not spent large sums for worthless ma- 
nures? Have I not labored to conform 
to the impossible modes of culture laid 
down in the books? Have I not raised 
wheat at a cost of five dollars per bushel ? 
Have I not eaten my own grapes, unripe 
to be sure, but the product of my own 
vines ? Ilave I not spent twice as much 
for clothing as I did when I lived in the 
city, owing to the fact that broadcloth 
and fine linen have a tendency to get soiled 
in the barnyard, and that patent leather 
hath an affinity for lime ? And do I not 
keepa dog? You have certainly come to 
the right man whether he is in the right 
place or not. 
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When we look over a bock like Prince’s 
on the Cultivation of the Vine, and see the 
enormous number of out-door vines men- 
tioned by the author—vines even the names 
of which have utterly perished—we are re- 
minded how very far we are from having 
reached the perfect grape, and how well it 
becomes us to continue our experiments 
and researches. 

If I thought that any reader of the Hor- 
TICULTURIST would give me an answer, I 
should ask whether there is any known 
method of expediting the germination of 
grape seeds, chemically or otherwise, and 
I should ask, too, whether any unknown 
friend is anxious to make me happy bya 
present of some seed of the Iona, Israella, 
or Adirondac. 


Friendly reader, who art confined amid 
brick and mortar, and brown stone and 
marble, come to the country for which you 
so often sigh, and contemplate with me 
some specimens of rural esthetics. Come 
with me to the hennery and behold four 
white, round, beautiful fresh laid eggs, the 
product of forty-eight hens. Does it take 
twelve hens to make one egg, do you ask? 
My friend, esthetics have little to do with 
philosophy? Philosophy inquires into the 
origin and causes of things. Esthetics are 
content to admire. 

Admire the eggs. How beautiful in 
themselves ! How suggestive of good 
coffee, buckwheat cakes, and a morning chat 
with Anna! 

My neighbor Franco who has not made 
esthetics a study, affirms that his white 
Camelias, now in bloom, are more beautiful 
than eggs. This wild opinion is not, after 
all, owing so much to his want of taste as 
to the fact that his hens do not lay! 

Do you call that an egg, do you ask ? 
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No, it is a miserable imitation in porcelain. 
The featherless biped thought he could de- 
ceive the feathered one. None are deceived 
by them but the purchasers. 

Did’nt think hens knew so much? I 
am afraid you adopted your opinion as to 
their shallowness, from Old Tiff. Hens are 
acquainted with some of the fundamental 
principles of political economy. What 
principles ? The principle that the pro- 
duct belongs to the producer, when the 
producer furnishes the materials. How 
does it appear that they know this princi- 
ple? Deeds speak louder than words. 
The hens often eat their own eggs. 

Connected with the beauty of eggs is the 
beauty of sounds. The poet informs us, 
that rural sounds, as well as rural sights, 
are delightful. The reader may not per- 


haps know, that whenever a hen has laid an 
egg, she makes a vocal announcement of the 
fact by a series of notes, running nearly 
through the entire scale, and more striking 


if not more beautiful than those oft times 
issuing from the lips of young ladies bend- 
ing backwards from a piano. The other 
inhabitants of the hennery join in the 
chorus, and repeat the swelling joy. There 
are few sounds more pleasant than the 
cackling of a hen when you are waiting for 
a newly laid egg. 

Behold another specimen of rural esthe- 
tics in the shape of milk, warm from the 
cow! The Alderney gives eight quarts a 
day. That’s not much, do you say. The 
quantity isnot great, but its quality! Why 
the milk is richer than any cream that was 
ever sold in the New York market, if there 
ever was any sold there, a point which I 
do not regard as settled. Does it make 
good butter? Good is not an epithet to be 
applied to it—nor better nor best. It 
would be necessary to invent a fourth de- 
gree of comparison to do it justice. And 
the beauty of it is, that it costs no more to 
make it now when butter is sixty cents a 
pound in the city, than it did when it was 
twenty cents a pound? What did I give 
for the cow? Two hundred dollars. How 
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much meal does she eat a day ? You would 
lead me into statistics: I am dealing 
with esthetics. Cost is not an element 
of beauty. 

What is more beautiful than cream in 
combination with coffee? How few of the 
inhabitants of the city have witnessed that 
combination? What more beautiful than 
fair, round, puffy biscuit mixed wholly 
with cream? How multiplied are the es- 
thetics of rural life? 

Behold another choice specimen. That 
is beautiful honey. You may well say so. 
What element of beauty is wanting in it. 
Did I makeit? No, the bees made it. I may 
remark, that when I lived in the city, I was 
not celebrated for quickness at repartee, 
but it is wonderful what rural esthetics 
can do for a man. Where are the bees, 
now ? They are spending the cold weather 
within doors, like sensible beings as they 
are. When do they swarm, do you ask ? 
Well, mine have always swarmed on pleas- 
ant Sunday mornings, just as we were ready 
to set out for church. I always stopped 
and hived them, but owing to some cause, 
they would never stay in the hive. My 
swarms have always gone off, but the 
original stock remains. 

Behold another specimen or other speci- 
mens. Pears in winter! Yes, the Vicar of 
Winkfield is just in perfectionnow. Every 
man and woman of taste, who makes a suf- 
ficiently near approach to it is charmed 
with it. Margaret admires it on account 
of its beauty and its romantic name ; al- 
though she has sought in vain through the 
pages of the Vicar of Wakefield for some 
account of its origin. Nice distinctions 
sometimes escape the female mind. 

Behold another specimen in some res- 
pect superior to all,—the bird of Jove, 
Minerva, Venus and Mercury combined ; 
Nothing but a turkey, do you say? Why 
not say of that brilliant that cost fifty 
bales of stolen cotton, nothing but a dia- 
mond? Why not say, nothing but a nug- 
get of gold weighing six hundred pounds ! 
Nothing but a turkey ! Oh shame ! Where 













is thy blush ? Can see plenty of them in 
the city ? Did you ever see in the city, a 
form like that, so fair, so smooth, so plump! 


’ so powerful to awaken recollections of the 


past and anticipations of the future? We 
have read about the full-bosomed nymphs of 
other days. Homer and Horace were ig- 
norant of turkeys or we should have numer- 
ous allusions to their soft and esculent 
bosoms, If you wish, O inhabitant of 


Tue finest public garden in Germany is 
that of the Sansoussci, ‘at Potsdam, a 
town of about fifty thousand inhabitants, 
situated some twenty miles from Berlin, 
the capital of Prussia. These grounds 
belong to the royal family, and contain two 
royal palaces, built by Frederick the Great, 
under whom the gardens were laid out.— 
They are over a mile in length, and about 
two-thirds of a mile in breadth; but though 
so extensive, the whole aspect is much more 
that of a large garden thana park. The 
whole surface is laid out in winding walks, 
while through the centre runs a long broad 
avenue, cutting the garden into two parts. 
After entering through the porter’s lodge, 
you pass through an avenue of trees along 
one side of the private garden of the king, 
and passing between two colassal white 
marble sphinxes, enter the garden. Passing 
by a few parquettes ornamented with bronze 
fountains, you reach the grand fountain, 
which throws a single jet 120 feet in height. 
This is surrounded by a number of allegor- 
ical statues in white marble. Just at the 
foot of the fountain rise the magnificent 
terraces which lead to the old castle of 
Sansoussci. They are six in number, rising 
one above the other, to a height of sixty 
feet. They are very wide, and extend out 
for many rods on either side of the broad 
steps by which you ascend them. They 
are laid out with beautiful beds of flowers, 
and covered with orange trees; at the 
time I saw them ladened with golden fruit; 
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the metropolis, to add to your knowledge, 
that of the true flavor of the turkey as he 
was made to be eaten, come and dine with 
me on a corn fed rural turkey. We will make 
you comfortable. We have no furnace to 
give out on a cold day. A blazing wood 
fire will look you honestly in the face. A 
wife whose voice of affection has never been 
out of tune ‘for more than thirty years 
shall welcome you. 


and among the oranges were lemon, and fig, 
and olive trees, while up the walls of the 
terrace, the grape and ornamental vines 
were trained. The whole effect produced 
by this combination of terraces, as you 
view them either from above or below, was 
striking and beautiful, and equalled in no 
other garden that I have seen. Just atthe 
summit stands the palace, a long, low 
edifice, with no pretentions to architectural 
beauty. It is adorned in front and shut off 
from the terraced ascent by an elegant 
marble colonade. Leaving the palace, you 
pass on through groves and clumps of 
shrubbery, by gracefully laid out parquettes 
and artistic arbors, among fountains, and 
marble and bronze groups in almost endless 
profusion, through the Sicilian garden de- 
voted to tropical plants, and by the pine- 
tum, losing yourself in the intricate maze 
of walks and shrubbery, only to come un- 
awares upon some unexpected beauty. At 
length, ascending a broad flight of marble 
steps, you reach a spacious terrace, adorned 
with fountains, statues and urns. 

It is fronted by an elegant balustrade of 
light grey marble, while back of it, rises 
the orangery, a splendid building, one 
thousand feet in length, and designed as 
the winter residence of the orange trees 
which adorn the terraces. Not far from 
here you see an old wind-mill, with great 
feather-like sails, rising up above the trees ; 
and this old mill has its history. 

When Frederick the Great laid out these 
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grounds, this mill stood in his way, but the 
miller owned the mill and the ground upon 
which it stood, and would not sell even to 
the king; so the king took it, and the 
miller sued him, and won his mill back. 
This pleased the whimsical king, and buy- 
ing the mill sometime after, he pensioned 
the miller, and declared that the wind-mill 
should always remain in the gardens of 
Sansoussci. 

After wandering through beautifully 
laid out grounds, for perhaps half an hour, 
you reach the New Palace, which is not 
new by any means, being more than a hun- 
dred years old. It is avery ugly looking 
immense building of red brick, surmounted 
by hundreds of stucco statues, causing the 
palace to look as if a regiment of men had 
been petrified upon its parapets. 


The garden contains a multitude of grot- 
tos, temples and ruins; here a Chinese, 
there an antique temple. In one place a 
mausoleum containing a beautiful statue of 
Queen Louise of Prussia, while a little at 
the side of the garden proper is an Italian 
villa, situated in an Italian garden, and 
finished with very ornamental Romish 
baths. To. one wandering through. this 
garden it seems quite endless, and one 
stops so often to look at the various objects 
around him, that a whole day will pass 
without your having completed ‘your sur- 
vey. After going through the new palace, 
which is as magnificent internally as it is 
unpromising without, we walked straight 
back through the garden, down an avenue 
of grand old lindens a mile in length. Just 
as we reached the grand fountain, the sun 
was setting, and the mighty stream of 
water as it rose in the air caught the 
slanting sunbeams in its embrace, breaking 
them into a thousand prismatic rays, and 
then bending gracefully beneath its own 
weight, it descended, each liquid drop 
bathed in a flood of sunlit glory. 


It has often struck me as strange, that 
we hear so little about these grounds, and 
that so few comparatively ever visit them. 
They are certainly the most interesting 
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that I have ever visited. Other gardens 
may surpass this in some one particular, 
but there are here a greater combination of 
beauties. It seems to be a peculiarity of 
the Germans to fill their gardens with all 
manner of little temples, and ruins, and 
grottos; some of them displaying a great 
degree of taste, and serving really as or- 
naments, while others mar rather than 
beautify. 

Not far from the city of Heidelberg is the 
ducal garden of Schwebgingen. It was laid 
out in the middle of the eighteenth century 
by the Grand Duke Charles Theodore, and 
is partly in the old French style. It con- 
tains nearly three hundred acres, and for- 
merly some $20,000 were yearly expended 
upon it. Of late years it has not received 
so much attention, but the grounds are still 
well kept, and are very beautiful. It is 
situated just back of an ugly old castle, 
through which you pass by means of large 
arched corridors. Upon entering the gar- 
den, you look down a broad vista, and see 
with a glance a part of the plan. The part 
nearest. youis laid out in the form of an im- 
mense circle, cut into eight sectors by di- 
verging walks. A broad avenue of trees 
bisects this circle, and loses itself in the 
groves at either side of you ; while straight 
ahead a broad walk, lined with flower beds, 
leads to the centre of the circle. The cen- 
tre-piece is formed by a large bronze foun- 
tain, representing Arion upon a Dolphin; 
while surrounding this are a number of 
children holding swans in their arms.— 
Leading away from the fountain are eight 
beautiful grass plats, and in the centre of 
each a tasteful bronze fountain. Around 
the periphery of the circle, upon the one 
half, run two of the most beautiful arbors 
that I have ever seen. They were built 
very simply of small slats, and were many 
rods in length, forming arcs of circles, and 
arcs of living green. They were so com- 
pletely covered with luxuriant vines, that 
every vestige of a support was concealed.— 
Leaving the circle, you pass by four colos- 
sal groups, emblematic of the four seasons ; 
by fine bronze groups and urns of flowers, 
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and reach a narrow lawn,bordered on either 
side by rows of stately old lindens clipt in the 

French style, so that, as you looked down 
' the vista, you saw a curved and regular fa- 
cade of dense green foliage on either side. 
To the right and left of the lawn were 
groves of fine trees, laid out with walks in 
regular geometrical forms; and here the 
French style ended, for the remainder of 
the garden was laid out in winding walks, 
and clumps of trees opening upon green and 
irregular lawns. At the end of the long 
lawn was a small lake, and just here two 
colossal figures, reclining among high 
grasses and weeds, typical of the rivers 
Rhine and Danube. The lake branches out 
into broad outlets, forming charming little 
islands ; and over these arms were thrown 
graceful rustic bridges. Everywhere as you 
pass along you chance upon pretty marble 
statues, and groups and fountains. In one 
place, surrounded by a dense thicket, was a 
huge Pan, seated upon a great rock, play- 
ing his pipe of reeds ; and I remember once 
being very much amused by the remarks of 
some peasant women concerning harmless 
Pan, for they had concluded, after due de- 
liberation, that he was a personification of 
the Devil. In another part of the garden 
was a round temple, built on a grotto of 
tufa, and dedicated to Apollo, whose statue 
adorned it. In front of the grotto two re- 
clining maidens formed a fountain, by pour- 
ing water from urns over a series of low 
stone terraces. To the right of this was 
an elegant bath-house, which was connected 
by an arbor with a very curious fountain. 
In the basin of the fountain sat a bronze 
hawk, holding in its claws an unfortunate 
chicken of bronze; while around above, at 
a height of some twenty feet, stood a circle 
of enraged and bristling bronze hens and 
cocks, upon a bronze roost, in every atti- 
tude of defiance and rage. From the mouths 
of these twenty fowls streams of water were 
pouring down upon the guilty hawk, who 
in return was sending aloft, as if in defiance, 
a solitary opposing stream. But these are 
not half of the many wonders of this won- 
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derful garden. Here, embosomed in shrub- 
bery, is an artificial ruin; there an ancient 
Roman aqueduct; here a mosque, with 
towering minarets and gilded courts; and 
there a temple of botany, designed to re- 
present a segment of an immense tree.— 
This garden, in part, resembles Versailles, 
and in part Sansoussci ; but it lacks the ele- 
gance and the fountains of the one, and 
the extent and terraces of the other. 

It is not alone the princes, however, who 
thus seek to beautify their residences. At 
Frankfort-on-the-Main, in the beginning 
of this century, the old fortifications which 
surrounded the city were torn down, and 
where they once stood are now smiling gar- 
dens and lawns, neatly-trimmed walks and 
hedges encircling the city. One can takea 
carriage and drive for miles through beauti- 
ful avenues, with elegant mansions amid 
spacious grounds on the one side, and these 
public promenades on the other. 

Certainly the wealth of this great finan- 
cial centre has been well expended in mak- 
ing its environs to vie in beauty with those 
of any other European city. And so it is 
in the free city of Hamburgh. The old 
walls have long since been leveled to the 
ground, the moat filled, and in their places 
have sprung up beautiful gardens and shady 
groves—a delight to the stranger, and a 
source of health and continued pleasure to 
the citizen. Nowhere have I seen such a 
profusion of palatial city residences, with 
beautiful grounds, as at Berlin. There are 
many streets in the new part of the city 
which are made up entirely of these private 
palaces. The houses are all of brick, and 
are covered with stucco, but so well is this 
done, that ‘hey at the first glance appear to 
be of solid stone. The Berlin artisans are 
very skillful in their use of stucco ; and the 
houses are often most elaborately orna- 
mented with statues, caryatides, and re- 
lieves. The stucco work is always painted, 
and much taste is displayed in the various 
shades of coloring, giving an agreeable 
variety, and avoiding monotony. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE NEW ERA IN GRAPE CULTURE.—IV. 


BY GEORGE 


Burt after all this talk of making grape 
culture easy, Messrs. Editors, I suppose that 
your readers wish to know something about 
its results. They will naturally say: All 
this talk may look well and enticing 
enough, but if the work is made so easy, 
will not its results be comparatively light ? 
A natural question; and one which I will 
endeavor to answer, by giving the returns 
of this season, generally conceded to have 
been the worst for rot and mildew we have 
ever had at the West ; from the same vine- 
yard, which was prepared with the plough, 
at a cost of $25 per acre, and which my 
tenant has been working on shares for four 
years now. — Here they are: 


500 vines of Concord, planted 1861, distance 
6 x 6, about 4-tenths of an acre, pro- 
duced 1,030 gallons of wine ; average 
value, $2.50 per gallon 

1,200 vines of Norton’s Virginia, planted 
same distance, about an acre, produced 
1,300 gallons of wine, average value, 


$2,575 CO 


5,200 00 
100 vines of Herbemont, planted same dis- 
tance, produced 125 gallons, average 
value, 3 dollars per gallon...... eases 
50 vines Cunningham, produced 30 gallons, 
average value, 4 dollars 
350 vines Delaware, planted 4x6, about 
one-fifth of an acre, produced 40 gal- 
lons, average value, 6 dollars 
12 bearing vines of Hartford Prolific, pro- 
duced 336 Ibs. of grapes, marketed at 
20 cents per Ib. 
12 vines Clinton, produced 10 gallons wine, 
value, 8 dollars 
Wine made from other varieties, about 50 
gallons, at 3 dollars 


375 00 


120 00 


Total in bearing, about 2 acres 8,757 20 

Deduct from this for interest from capital, 
labor, Casks ..csccccseccsecess Scccevoace eee+ 1,000 00 
Leaves a clear profit of $7,757 20 
To which may be added 57,000 vines grown 
from the cuttings clipped from the vineyard, 
at an average of 100 dollars per 1,000...... 5,700 00 


$13,457 20 
How do you like this record of a bad 
season? Can Grant, Mead & Co. show a 
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better ? With all the costly preparation 
of soil, Thomery system of training, &c., 
can they do more? By-the-bye, Messrs. 
Editors, allow me through your columns, to 
ask Dr. Grant, my friend Fuller, and 
others to answer a single question. It is 
this: How is it, that they can give us 
theories, very practical even, which look 
very fine on paper, read very plausible, 
yet we never hear of the results? If their 
method is so very profitable, they would, 
Iam sure, do the public a favor, if they 
would give us statistics of the growths. 
Will not our brother grapegrowers gener- 
ally, give us a little bit of history, and 
more facts, through your columns? I 
am sure your readers would appreciate 
them. 


And now let me give a few hints to our 
friend Reuben, in all friendliness and kind- 
ness, a8 I am sure his criticisms are made 
in the same spirit. He makes objections 
to adding the value of the plants grown, to 
the products of the vineyard ; and wishes 
to have only the returns from the fruit. 
Well, possibly, this looks a little like fault- 
finding. What hinders him, or anybody 
else, to figure it up separately, should they 
so choose. To us, and I think, to every one 
else, who can sell the plants, the grape 
wood is quite an object, which it would 
surely be folly not to use, and let me tell 
him, that this season’s experience shows 
again, that there are not half enough of the 
really valuable varieties in the market yet, 
to meet the demand. I know that Iam 
speaking against my own interest here, 
asa propagator of vines; but I do wish 
(and wiil do all in my power to teach 
them how to do it;) that every grape 
grower should raise his own plants, at least 
to enlarge his vineyard. The process is 
simple enough. Let him prune his vines in 
the fall, as soon as they have dropped their 
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leaves, and cut all the sound, well-ripened 
wood of the summer’s growth, into cuttings 
of from two to three buds each. These 


_ are cut close below the lowest eye, tied 


into convenient bundles, and buried in the 
ground, until next spring. As soon in 
spring as the condition of the soil will per- 
mit, a good mellow piece of soil is prepared 
by plowing deeply, and mellowing up well; 
then take a spade, and set it down per- 
pendicularly, moving it a little, so as to open 
the cut, and let one follow with the cut- 
tings, insert them into the cut made with 
the spade, and press them down firmly, so 
that the upper eye or bud is even with the 
ground, and then press the ground firmly 
against the cuttings with your foot ; make 
the rows two feet apart; and put the cut- 
tings about two inches apart in the rows. 
Mulch the bed with straw or litter, about 
two inches deep, and pull out the weeds 
whenever it is necessary during the sum- 
mer. You may take my word for it, that 
you can raise an abundance of good, healthy 
and thrifty plants in this way, which 
will answer your purpose better than the 
majority of plants raised by professional 
growers under glass, and which are arro- 
gantly lauded and puffed as “ superior to 
all others grown.” In sober truth, Messrs. 
Editors, I begin to have a horror of these 
so-called “‘ superior plants,” and “ layers for 
immediate bearing,” which some of our 
professional men will advertise with a great 
flourish of trumpets; and which a good 
many simple, confiding souls will buy, 
with a vision of a fine crop of grapes the 
same summer before their eyes, and for 
which they will pay from three to five dol- 
lars a piece. The whole idea of “ immediate 
bearing” is wrong. Even if they succeed 
in getting a few sickly bunches from a 
newly transplanted vine, it is done at an 
immense cost of the vitality and vigor of 
the plant. No fruit should be required 
from a vine until the third summer after 
planting, and then, if it has been taken good 
care of, it is able to produce a good crop, 
whereas you may force a vine to bear a few 


bunches prematurely, but you will do so at 
the cost of almost its life, and stunt it for 
several years tocome. Itis like putting 
the burden of a full-grown man on the 
shoulders of a little child. While I would 
advise every one to plant good, strong, vig- 
orous plants, I would caution him also 
against too early bearing. Let the vine 
first have the vigor necessary for the task, 
and it will bear its burden willingly, and 
bear such fruit as will rejoice the eye, tickle 
the palate, and make wine which will 
truly “ gladden the heart of man.” It is 
time that our grape growing public under- 
stand this ; that they comprehend when 
they task their vines too early, they do so 
at a fearful cost of vitality and vigor. Many 
promising young vineyards are ruined an- 
nually, by their owner’s over-impatience 
for a crop; and it will not do for profes- 
sional men, who ought to, and do know 
better, to tell their confiding customers 
stories of “ immediate bearing,” simply be- 
cause it will induce them to pay an addi- 
tional dollar ur so, to put into the propa- 
gator’s pocket. Onr customers should pay 
us, who grow vines for their benefit, well for 
really good plants, but do not let us mislead 
them into false practices, simply because it 
may be for our benefit. Aud let us be a 
little more charitable towards each other. 
We can all grow good plants, as near per- 
fection as may be, and it is our duty to do 
so. And let us not be afraid to let the pub- 
lic know a little of our propagating prac- 
tices. Evenif they do grow a good many 
plants themselves, we will find enough 
to do yet, to supply those who do not. Let 
us make grape-growing easy, wherever we 
can, so that it may increase and spread 
over the whole length of the land, from 
Maine to California. 


A few words more about friend Reu- 
ben’s criticism on the October number, and 
I shall not inflict any stronger dose of 
“* crape-growing made easy” upon your read- 
ers. It is his remark on my method of 
summer pruning, which he has evidently 
not clearly understood. Please bear in mind, 
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friend Reuben, that the pinching is done 
very early ; but instead of robbing the plant 
of its leaves, the young shoots are pinched 
before the leuves have developed, and by 
checking the growth of the leading shoot, 
we force the laterals out, and form and de- 
Velope new and vigorous leaves on them, 
just where they ought to be, opposite each 
bunch, and that these new leaves will 
serve as conductors of sap to the young 
bunch. Itis only a gentle checking, not 
robbing of leaves, in fact it “makes four 
leaves grow, and in a better place, where 
there was one before. This is, in my 
opinion, perfectly in harmony with the 
“laws of vegetable physiology,” and the 
same principle lays at the root of it, which 
we follow in pinching in dwarf pear trees. 
Please try it, friend Reuben, on only a sin- 
gle vine, if you will not risk it on more, 
and report progress ; or what is better 
still, come and visit me next summer, and I 
will show you itsresults. I think anyhow, 
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that the greatest success is an indication of 
the best method and theory, and really, 
some of our artists remind me of one of 
my neighbors, an old vintner, grown grey 
in the business, but who follows his method 
and old fogy practice strictly. He will 
come and look at my grapes several times 
every summer, and will admit that I growa 
great many more, and much finer grapes 
than he does, “ But neighbor,” he will say, 
“you are wrong anyway, your method is 
not right.” My “method” is to find how 
I can grow the most and best fruit,with the 
least labor and cost, and as long asI suc- 
ceed in this, I do not mind the old rules so 
very strictly. 

In another paper, I may give your readers 
a report on the different varieties of grapes, 
and how each.of them has behaved during 
this, the most trying summer we have had, 
as long as we have grown grapes here. 


Hermann, Mo., Dec. 14, 1865. 
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THE CIRCULATION OF THE SAP IN TREES. 


Tue first vital function in trees, after the 
frost is moderated, and the earth is suffi- 
ciently thawed, is the ascent of the sap, 
which is taken up by the absorbent vessels 
composing the inner bark of the tree, and 
reaching to the extremity of the fibres of 
the roots. The water thus imbibed by 
the roots is there mixed with a quantity of 
saccharine matter, and formed into sap, 
whence it is distributed in great abundance 
to every individual bud. The great quan- 
tity of sweet liquid sap provided for the 
nourishment of some trees is evident from 
the prevalent custom of tapping trees, to 
draw off their fluids for various purposes.— 
In the tropical regions this method is em- 
ployed by the inhabitants to procure their 
favorite liquor—palm oil, and also the sap 
from which they make India rubber and 
gutta percha. In the Northern States and 
Canada the sap of the sugar maple is pro- 
cured in the same way, which, being boiled 


down, yields sugar of a well-known pecu- 
liar flavor and richness. 

This great accession of nourishment, 
when the sap begins to flow freely, causes 
the bud to swell, to break through its cov- 
ering, and to spread intu blossoms, or to 
lengthen into a shoot bearing leaves. This 
is the first process, and, properly speaking, 
is all that belongs to the springing or elon- 
gation of trees; and in many plants, that is, 
all those which are annual or deciduous, 
there is no other process. The plant ab- 
sorbs juices from the earth, and in propor- 
tion, to the quantity of these juices, in- 
creases in size; it expands its blossoms, 
perfects its fruit, and when the ground is 
incapable, by drought or frost, of yielding 
any more moisture, or when the vessels of 
the plant are not able to draw it up, the 
plant perishes. But in trees, though the 
beginning and end of the first process is ex- 
actly similar to that which takes place in 
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vegetables, yet there is a second process 
which, at the same time that it adds to 
their bulk, enables them to endure, and go 

_ on increasing through a long series of 
years. 

The second process begins soon after the 
first, in this way :—At the base of the foot- 
stalk of each leafa small bud is gradually 
formed, but the absorbent vessels of the 
leaf have exhausted themselves in the for- 
mation of the bud, and are unable to bring 
it nearer to maturity. In this state it 
resembles exactly a seed, containing with- 
in it the rudiments of vegetation, but des- 
titute of absorbent vessels to nourish and 
evolve the embryo. Being surrounded, 
however, by sap, like a seed in moist earth, 
it is in a proper situation for growing; the 
influence of the sun sets in motion the 
juices of the bud and of the seed, and the 
first operation in both of them is to send 
down roots a certain depth into the ground, 
for the purpose of obtaining the necessary 
moisture. The bud, accordingly, shoots 
down its roots, so to say, upon the inner 
bark of the tree, till they reach the part 
covered by the earth. Winter now arriv- 
ing, the cold and defect_of moisture, owing 
to the clogged condition of the absorbent 
vessels, cause the fruit and leaves to fall, so 
that, except the provision of buds with 
roots along the inner bark, the remainder 
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of the tree, like an annual plant, is dead.— 
The leaves, the flowers, the fruit are gone ; 
and what was the inner bark is no longer 
organized, while the roots of the buds form 
a new inner bark; and thus the buds with 
their roots contain all that remains alive of 
the whole tree. It is owing to this annual 
renovation of the inner bark that the tree 
increases in bulk; and a new coating being 
added every year, we are hence furnished 
with an easy and exact method of ascertain- 
ing the age of a tree, by counting the num- 


ber of concentric circles of which the trunk 


is composed. 

A tree, therefore, properly speaking, is 
rather a congeries of a multitude of annual 
plants than a perennial individual. The 
sap in trees always rises as soon as the frost 
is abated, so that when the stimulus of the 
warm weather in the early spring acts upon 
the bud, there should be at hand a supply 
of food for its nourishment ; and if by any 
means the sap is prevented from ascending 
at the proper time, the tree infallibly per- 
ishes. Remarkable examples of this method 
of destroying the life of trees are seen 
everywhere in our new western country, 
where immense forests are killed by the 
simple process of girdling, that is, cutting a 
ring around the tree through the inner bark, 
and thus interrupting the circulation of the 


sap. 


oo 


LEAVES. 


Weare all familiar with leaves, in the 
various stages of their life, growth and de- 
cay. We watch, with interest, their out- 
bursting in spring, their tender and deli- 
cate beauty, so refreshing to the eye, after 
the desolations of the long winter. We 
admire them in their full summer develop- 
ment, their rich, luxuriant greenness, and 
the exuberance in which they clothe the 
stems on which they grow. Their autumn 
beauty is not less attractive to the thought- 
ful mind, when, many-tinted, golden, rus- 
set, pale-yellow, brown, and scarlet, they 


hang, a crown of glory, upon the woods. 
Has it ever occurred to us to inquire, what 
is a leaf? 

Every leaf is in itself a distinct indivi- 
dual, the blossoms themselves being mere 
leaves adapted for a special purpose. A 
tree, like a compound zoophyte, is a colony 
of individuals, bound into a community, 
or body corporate, by means of the living 
bark enclosing and producing a woody skel- 
eton or support. 

The leaves of a tree, like the polypes of 
the coralline, are distinct from each other, 
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yet united by means of a living tissue, which 
commenced its development in the seed— 
in the pip, in the acorn, or the beechmast. 
Moreover, as in the polypes of the coral, 
some are destined for nutrition, others for 
reproduction ; so in the tree or shrub, some 
of the leaves are intended as organs of respi- 
ration, secretion, and the digestion of the flu- 
ids conveyed to them through the inner bark, 
converting them into either bitters or 
sweets, or acids, into nutriment or poison, 
so far as the animal kingdom is concerned. 
Others again are modified, and become 
what we term flowers, exhaling delicious 
odors, or repellant effluvia ; and these flow- 
ers are designed for the continuance of the 
species. 

Professor Forbes says, “‘ We are not in 
the habit of regarding the leaf as the in- 
dividual ; popularly we look at the whole 
plant as the individual ; yet every botanist 
knows that it is a combination of individu- 
als, and if so, each series of buds must cer- 
tainly be regarded as generations.” 


No leaf falls until provision is made for a 
successor ; and the bud which is developed 
before the face of the decaying leaf, may 
be, in its turn, either a leaf only, or that 
modification of a leaf which we term a 
flower. Such, then, is a leaf; dying, it 
leaves its embryo successors; and the tree 
may be truly said to pass then into a state 
ofhybernation. There are no longer leaves 
requiring food from the vessels of the in- 
ner rind ; hence the activity of these tubes 
would be to no purpose; the bark sleeps ; 
the woody skeleton can scarcely be said to 
possess organic life; of the pith we know 
little. Yet in such trees as the alder, in 
the youngest branches of which the pith is 
abundant, and is at this time juicy, though 
it becomes dry afterwards, we cannot but 
suppose that it subserves some important 
purpose. This pith, or medulla, it may be 
observed, is usually most abundant in 
young and growing branches ; and some na- 
turalists have deemed it the seat of that ir- 
ritability which many plants so remarkably 
display. Others, again, suppose it to be a re- 
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servoir of moisture, as a supply to the 
leaves, whenever an excess of perspiration 
renders such assistance necessary. It is 
said that a direct communication by ves- 
sels has been actually traced between the 
pith and the leaf. ‘“ Plants seem to require 
some such reservoir ; for their young leaves 
are excessively tender ; they perspire much, 
and cannot, like animals, fly to the shade or 
brook.” 

But it must be observed in reference to 
this theory, that all the moisture in the 
pith of a whole branch, is in some cases 
too little to supply one hour’s perspiration 
for a single leaf. Nor does observation 
show that this moisture of the pith varies, 
let the leaves be ever so flaccid. It is prob- 
able, therefore, that the pith is in some 
way, areservoir of vital energy, but not as 
supplying moisture to the exhausted leaves. 

But it is not the purpose of this paper to 
follow up any mooted point in vegetable 
physiology, but rather to indicate some of 
the more obvious phenomena of leaves. 
Suffice it to say, that having fulfilled their 
duties, like all organic things, they begin 
to fade, and dying are scattered by the 
winds from off the rind or bark, between 
which and themselves a line of demarca- 
tion is drawn. For at a definite point the 
sap-vessels lose their vital energy, and be- 
coming obliterated the supply to the leaf 
is arrested. A mere touch will cause the 
leaf to fall at the axillary junction of its 
stalk or twig; but then the bud has been 
duly elaborated, a bud to be unfolded on 
the return of spring. 

How cheerless is the garden in Novem- 
ber; the sear and yellow leaves are fallen 
in showers from the trees, and drifted by 
the wind they strew the gravelled paths, 
—cover the flower beds, collect around the 
roots of shrubs and bushes, or are driven 
into heaps in corners. The summer flow- 
ers have faded, but here and there a pale 
blossom of the monthly rose still lingers on 
its stem; the showy Dahlia yet holds 
out, struggling against fate,and the Asters 
and Chrysanthemums flaunt in colors of 
regal beauty. The Barberry bush hangs 
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out its pendant streamers of wax-like ber- 
ries, coral red. The holly looks fresher 
even than ever, and its berries are rud- 
dy and beautiful. Green is the hedge of 


’Privet, with its jet-black clusters of berries, 


producing a pleasing contrast. 

Rapidly, at this season, the deciduous 
trees and shrubs lose their foliage—their 
leaves cover the ground as with a garment, 
affording protection from the cold to the 
buried roots of plants which need defence 
from the winter ; but this is not their only 
use, they serve a second important purpose. 
As the spring comes on with its warm 
showers, they fall into decomposition, and 
afford a rich manure to the roots which 
they shielded during the severe season. 
They form in their decay a rich vegetable 
mould—a natural top-dressing to the sub- 
jacent soil, and thus render it lighter and 


richer. Well does the gardener know the 
value of decomposed vegetable matter as 
manure; and one reason why many of our 
rarer wild flowers seldom flourish when in- 
troduced into the garden, is the deficiency 
in the soil of pure vegetable mould; for 
gardens are usually cleared from time to 
time of their leafy litter, while in our 
woods and copses, and along our fences and 
hedges, the decaying foliage remains where 
it fell, and year after year adds fresh nu- 
triment to the sandy or argillaceous sub- 
stratum. Thus it is that nature manures 
the soil, and adds successive coverings of 
vogetable mould to the surface of the ster- 
ile ground, or the rocky bed, until plants 
of a higher order succeed the lichens and 
mosses which first spread upon the once 
naked surface, and in their turn add to the 
increase of the fertile layer. 


at 2 Oe CCST 


FEBRUARY. 


Tue month of February, according to 
Verstegan, was called by our Saxon ances- 
tors, Sprout-kele. The kele-wort, which is 
now called cole wort, was, in times long past, 
the most common pot-herb used by our an- 
cestors, and the broth made with it was 
therefore called kele-broth. This broth sup- 
plied to a large extent, the winter suste- 
nance of the Saxon husbandman and his 
family. During this month the plant began 
to put forth its young and tender sprouts, 
and hence the name, Sprout-kele. 

February had, also, in those early times the 
name of Solmonath, which on the authority 
of the venerable Bede, means Pan-cake- 
month. Because at this season the Pagan 
Saxons were accustomed to offer up “ cakes” 
in their worship of the sun. 

The Latin Februarius, the original of the 
name by which we designate the month, is 
derived from the word februa, which signi- 
fied an expiatory, or purifying sacrifice 
offered to the Manes, becauge in this month 
the Luperci, or priests of Pan, perambu- 
lated the city, carrying thongs of goat- 


skin,with which they scourged delinquents, 
and this was received for an expiation. 
On Vandlemas eve, the Ist of February, 


_ was kindled the Ywle-brand, which was 


allowed to burn till sunset, when it was ex- 
tinguished and carefully laid aside and 
preserved, to be used for lighting the Christ- 
mas log at the next return of the season. 
The prevailing superstition connected with 
the preservation of the Yule-brand is thus 
noticed by Herrick : 


And, where ‘tis safely kept, the fiend 
Can do no mischief there. 


February can hardly be regarded as a 
pleasant or comfortable month in any part 
of the country north of latitude 35 degs. 
Indeed in some of our northern States the 
cold and tempest are most severe; the 
snow lies in deep drifts ; the waters are 
fast bound in icy fetters ; and there are no 
signs except, perhaps, in the perceptible 
lengthening of the days, and the increase 
of meridian brightness and heat, of the ap- 
proach of Spring. In the milder middle 
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regions, the breaking up of winter; the 
elemental conflict between the retiring and 
the incoming seasons ; the freezing and the 
thawing, are vividly enough described in 
Howitt’s Book of the Seasons :—There is a lack 
of comfort felt everywhere. In real win- 
ter weather the clear, pure frosty air 
sharply saluted the face by day, and re- 
vealed to the eye at night, a scene of pure 
and sublime splendor in the lofty and in- 
tensely blue sky, glittering with congre- 
gated stars, or irradiated with the placid 
moon. There was a sense of vigor, of elas- 
ticity, of freshness about you, which made 
it welcome; but now, most commonly, by 
day or by night, the sky is hidden in 
impenetrable vapor; the earth is sodden, 
and splashy and wet; even the fireside 
does not escape the comfortless sense of 
humidity. Everything presents to the eye, 
accustomed so long to the brightness of 
clear frosts, and the pure whiteness of snow, 
a dingy and soiled aspect. All things are 
dripping with wet; it hangs upon the 
walls like heavy dew ; it penetrates into 
the drawers and wardrobes of your warm- 
est chambers ; and you are surprised at the 
unusual dampness of your clothes, linen, 
books, and papers; and in short, almost 
everything you have occasion to examine. 
Brick and stone floors are now dangerous 
things for thinly-clad people to stand 
upon. To this source, and, in fact, to the 
dampness of this month, operating in va- 
rious ways, may be attributed not a few of 
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the colds, coughs, and consumptions so 
prevalent in England. Pavements are fre- 
quently so much elevated by the expan- 
sion of the moisture beneath, as to ob- 
struct the opening and shutting of doors 
and gates; and your gravel walks resem- 
ble saturated sponges. Abroad, the streets 
are flooded with muddy water, and slip- 
pery with patches of half-thawed ice and 
snow, which strikes through your shoes in 
&@ moment. 

The houses, and all objects whatever, 
have a dirty and disconsolate aspect ; and 
clouds of dim, smoky haze hover over the 
whole dispiriting scene. In the country 
the prospect is not much better ; the roads 
are full of mire. In the woods and copses 
you hear a continual dripping and pattering 
of wet; while the fieldfares, instead of fly- 
ing across the country with a pleasant 
chattering, sit solitarily among the com- 
fortless trees, uttering their plaintive cry 
of “cock-shute,” “ cock-shute,” and the 
very rooks peer about after worms in the 
fields with a drooping air. Instead of the 
enchantment of hoar-frost, you have naked 
hedges, sallow and decaying weeds beneatb 
them, brown and wet pastures, and sheets 
of ice, but recently affording so much fine 
exercise to skaters and sliders, half sub- 
merged in water, full of great cracks, scat- 
tered with straws and dirty patches, and 
stones half liberated by the thaw. Such 
are the miserable features of the time. 


EDITOR’S TABLE. 


To Conrarisutors anv Orners.—Address all Communications, for the Editorial and 
publishing departments, to Gro. E. & F. W. Woopwarp, 37 Park Row, New York. 


Woopwarp’s Country Homes.— This 
popular and elegantly illustrated book has 
passed through three editions, and a fourth 
is now on the press, which we hope to have 
ready ina week or two. The demand is 
unabated ; in fact, it increases as the work 


becomes better known. It has taken its 
rank now among the very few successful 
books of the day, and supplies the want 
long felt of a guide to the construction of 
houses of moderate cost. 
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Tue Dexraware Grape.—The original 
painting for our plate of the Delaware 
Grape is now in the hands of the litho- 
. grapher, who means to make a first-class 
picture of it—one suitable for the adorn- 
ment of any room. We hope to have it 
ready for delivery early in February. Price, 
mailed free, Ture Dollars; but any sub- 
scriber who sends us two new names and five 
dollars, in addition to his own subscription, 
will have a copy sent him free of cost. 


Turis VoLume oF THE HorticuLturist 
will be fully illustrated. Architectural de- 
signs, and plans for laying out small tracts 
of land will be freely given, and, in accord- 
ance with many requests, these designs 
will contemplate only moderate expendi- 
tures. We also propose to illustrate fully 
all the newer fruits, flowers, etc., and shall 
be pleased to receive from our readers draw- 
ings or specimens for this purpose. 


We Cat tHe ATTENTION of our readers 
to the advertisement of the Prairie Far- 
MER and the Tilden Tomato. By some 
unaccountable oversight, this advertisement 
was omitted from our January number ; 
but let not this error prevent any one of 
our readers from taking the Prarrire Far- 
MER. Send Two Dollars at once to Messrs. 
Emery & Co., Chicago, and get a wide- 
awake exponent of Western agriculture, 
published by gentlemen who show com- 
mendable energy in getting up a first-rate 
paper and letting the public know it. Every 
subscriber gets a paper of Tilden Tomato 
seed, out of which he can make money 
enough to pay for the paper. 


Storver Raspserry.— Reuben” in the 
December number of Horticutturist, asks 
information in regard to this raspberry. 
Fruit small and not of much value. It 
throws up an immense quantity of suckers, 
and is not worth the room it occupies. 

Allen’s Red Prolific and Kirtland, has 
the same habit of suckering, but much more 
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prolific and larger fruit, similar in shape, 
color, and flavor, and are no doubt im- 
proved chance seedlings or Hybrids. 

Cuas. Downine. 


A Western Svusscriser asks how to 
prepare white-oak posts for vineyards to 
prevent decay. The best remedy is to 
char; but where that cannot readily be 
done, we advise to place in solution of cop- 
peras as indicated by the writer of “ Our 
Method,” in Vol. 20, to which we refer 
him. A preparation of gas tar is some- 
times used, but is not as cleanly as the 
other modes. 


A REMARKABLE instance of the effect of 
frost in overcoming the circulation of the 
sap in trees and destroying their life, oc- 
curred in London during the spring suc- 
ceeding the hard winter of the year 1794. 
The snow and ice collecting in the streets, 
so as to become very inconvenient, they 
were cleared, and many cartloads were 
placed in the vacant quarters of Moorfields. 
Several of these heaps of snow and frozen 
rubbish were piled around some of the elm- 
trees that grew there. At the return of 
spring, those of the trees that were not 
surrounded with the snow, expanded their 
leaves as usual, while the others being girt 
with a large frozen mass, continued quite 
bare ; for the fact was, the absorbents in 
the lower part of the stem, and the earth 
in which the trees stood, were still exposed 
to a freezing cold. In some weeks, however, 
the snow was thawed, but the greater 
number of the trees were dead, and those 
few that did produce any leaves were sick- 
ly, and continued in a languishing state all 
summer, and then died. 


Successrut Fruit Raisinc.—Truman 
M. Smith, Esq., of Dayton’s Bluff, sonds us 
some specimens of fruit raised in his or- 
chard. He has devoted several years to 
the culture of fruit and vegetables, and has 
now one of the finest orchards and nurse- 
ties in this vicinity, containing a large 
number of trees and shrubs in bearing. 
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Mr. Smith is also experimenting with 
other varieties of fruit, and we have no 
doubt that he will succeed in cultivating a 
number of species of fruit that have not 
hitherto been raised here—such as peaches, 
pears, &c. 

With grapes, Mr. Smith has also been 
very successful. He has quite a vineyard 
of hardy kinds, and raises a quantity of 
grapes every year. Two or three kinds 
which he has experimented with, have 
proved valuable and hardy, and must soon 
become popular. In all he has thirty-seven 
varieties. 


He handed us on Saturday a specimen of 
raspberries, containing about a dozen ripe 
and partially ripe ones on a vine. To 
gather ripe raspberries on October 21, is 
rather a novelty in this country. They are 
of the “Belle de Fontenay” variety, and 
are very large and luscious. 

Some rhubarb and tomatoes which he 
handed us, are particularly fine, and con- 


sidering the season of the year, are a re- 
markable yield. 


Mr. Smith’s experiments in fruit and 
vegetable raising have been conducted at 
great expense to himself, but will result in 
great good to the community, and we hope 
he may be abundantly rewarded for his ex- 


penditures. If any of our citizens wish to 
see model gardens, conservatories, nurse- 
ries, vineyards, &c., they should call on Mr. 
Smith. He has a neat and well kept 
place, and will show it to visitors with 
pleasure.—St. Paul Pioneer. 


Tue 487TH AnnvaL Meetine of the Hamp- 
shire Franklin and Hampden Agricultural 
Society was held at Northampton, Mass., 
Jan. 3d, and Miro J. Smit, was elect- 
ed President in place of H. S. Porter 
of Halfacre, declined. Vice-Presidents 
Elnathan Graves, Williamsburgh ; John W. 
Hubbard, Northampton; Rodney Smith, 
Hadley ; Andrew T. Judd, South Hadley. 
A. P. Peck, Northampton, Secretary; Albert 
R. Parsons, Northampton, Treasurer; Os- 
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car Edwards, Northampton, Auditor. The 
Society is in a prosperous condition and 
looking towards a vigorous and green old 
age. 


Tue article on Tomato Culture, page 391, 
of December Horticutturist, should have 
been credited to the American Agriculturist, 
published by Orange Judd & Co., No. 41 
Park Row, N. Y., at one dollar and fifty 
cents per annum. Whenever a really good 
thing is found floating about without 
credit, it will be safe nine times out of ten 
to credit it to the Agriculturist. 


Denver, Cotorapo, Dec. 17, 1865. 
GENTLEMEN :—I have concluded to put 
the price of one bushel of potatoes into 
papers and monthly’s, for the family, so 
yours is included, the price of potatoes now 
being 20 cents per lb., or $12 per bushel. 
Please direct to Denver, Box 366. 
Yours respectfully, L. K. Perrin. 


Witp Corron on Witp Weev.—My 
attention has recently been directed to the 
very silky and beautiful fibre of this plant 
which grows so abundantly in the waste 
places throughout Pennsylvania, and as it 
ripens in season, why could it not be turned 
to some practical use? A young lady, of 
Reading, Pennsylvania, gathered, spun and 
knit a pair of stockings, from the wild cot- 
ton plant. No doubt they were beautiful, 
as the fibre is apparently equal to the finest 
silk. 

Have any of your readers tried what 
effect cultivation would have on the plant ? 
It would, probably, greatly improve the 
staple. What would the cotton of com- 
merce be without cultivation ? 

I send asmall specimen herewith for your 
examination. 

J. M. H. 

We think a difficulty would be found in 
manufacturing thread or yarn from this 
plant from the shortness and want of 
strength of the staple. Have any readers 
had experience ? 
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Isaac Putten, Esq., of Hightstown, 
N. J., has furnished us with the following 
list of peaches which he considers unex- 
* ceptionable for market culture : 

Hale’s Early, 

Troth’s Early, 

Large Early York (not the serrate.) 
Crawford’s Early, 

Old Mixon Free, 

Stump the World, 

Crawford’s Late, 

Ward’s Late, 

Jaques Rare Ripe, 

Smock Peach. 


Mr. A. M. Burns writes us as follows 
from Manhattan, Riley County, Kansas : 


“ This is believed to be the most wester- 
ly point, east of the Rocky Mountains, 
where the grape is yet grown. I have cul- 
tivated the Concord, Diana, Delaware, 
Clinton, Catawba and Isabella successfully, 
and since 1859 have had fruit; have never 
seen a diseased berry or a mildewed vine 
innine years, which shows that this cli- 
mate is especially adapted to vineyards.— 
Here, too, land is good and cheap, and 
homesteads may be had for the occupancy. 
I have many new varieties on trial, such as 
the Iona, Israella, Allens’ and Rogers’ Hy- 
brids, Hobb’s new Seedlings, Yeddo, <c., 
and wish to test this climate for all and 
every new grape that has merit. Our success, 
thus far, induces us to believe that almost 
any grape will do well here. If your friends 
will send me any by mail, I will test them 
carefully and report on them in due time 
through the Horticutturist. Ask them 
to send me priced and descriptive cata- 
logues. 

The State of Kansas has located the 
State Agricultural College at this place. 


Mr. Georcr N. Strack, of Long Branch, 
New Jersey, desires to inform his neighbor, 
Mr. S., through the Horticunturist, that 
to induce fruitfulness in a barren orchard, 
which has been over stimulated by high 
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manuring, with pruning to match—causing 
exuberance of growth—he must— 

Ist. Stop manuring so heavily or plowing 
so deeply. 

2d. Stop severe pruning, removing only 
weak and crowded branches, allowing the 
trees (standards) to take their natural 
form. 

3d. Dig a trench eighteen inches deep 
around each tree, six or seven feet from the 
trunk, and cut off all the roots that can be 
cut with the spade. 


Sweet is the hum of bees, dire is the 
song of gnats and mosquitos ; gaudy is the 
clothing of the butterfly, noisome the con- 
tact of vermin; costly are the products of 
the silk-worm and the cochineal ; ruinous 
the ravages of the weevil, the curculio, the 
army-worm and the locust. But in our 
latitude we have fewer destructive and an- 
noying insects than are to be found in re- 
gions nearer the tropics. We have fewer 
entomological beauties and fewer entomo- 
logical plagues, for which we ought to be 
thankful. It is true, however, that we have, 
after all, plenty of insects even here; but 
the extreme minuteness and unimaginable 
variety and transformations of these crea- 
tures forbid the enterprise by which ordi- 
nary students might become familiar with 
their classes and habits. When we have 
learned their forms, we cannot comprehend 
or even guess at their senses—their inner 
mode of life. The study of entomology is, 
therefore, not only complicated and per- 
plexing, but, regarded as a science, unsa- 
tisfactory. For example, it is doubtful 
whether insects possess the faculty of hear- 
ing, or how many of the five senses they do 
possess. They appeal, it is true, to all our 
several senses, in turn, whether they can 
hear or not the maledictions we bestow upon 
them in return. 

An intelligent bee-master and good gar- 
dener says that he “ fired off a gun close to 
a hive containing a swarm of bees; they 
only stirred slightly; but shaking them 
disturbs them much more than any noises.” 
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Their slight stirring might have been the 
result of the concussion of the air, rather 
than the noise of the report. If they do 
hear at all, their scale of audible sounds has 
been conjectured to lie far at the top of 
ours, and so to be a nullity for our ears from 
the highest to the lowest note which it con- 
tains. 

The kind of sight that must be the result 
of looking out through a thousand micro- 
scopes, is difficult for us to realize; the 
language of the antenne is more untrans- 
latable than any cuneiform inscription. For 
bees, and a few others of their class, there 
will ever be a genuine fellow-feeling, as 
well asa selfish interest arising from con- 
siderations of profit ; but the mob of creep- 
ing and flying insects will secure no hold 
on popular favor. 


Wuat is Conchology, as seen in museums 
and cabinets, but a collection of husks and 
rinds of things that are dead and gone ? 
We treasure the envelope, having lost the 
letter ; the book is destroyed, and we pre- 
serve the binding. 

Not one person in a hundred who decor- 
ates his apartment with shells, can tell 
whether the living creatures they once con- 
tained had eyes or no eyes, were fixed to 
the rock or drifted with the sea-weed, were 
purely herbiverous, or, by an insinuating 
but unamiable process, dieted on the vitals 
of other mollusks, their neighbors, and 
were, therefore, as we might say, ichthoni- 
verous. The Radiata, and the rest of their 
allied tribes, are still less inviting to the 
common run of men and women, since they 
puzzle and worry even philosophers and 
practised naturalists. We are told that 
Mr. Charles Darwin, one of the most cele- 
brated and patient naturalists of the age, 
has been, for some time past, engaged upon 
the barnacles, and has well nigh been driven 
to despair by the slipperiness of their char- 
acter. 

But the study of Botany may be made 
easy and interesting to all who have any 
taste for self-culture. From garden, and 
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meadow, and wood, we may gather grasses 
and flowers and leaves, which, being neatly 
preserved and classified, cannot fail to fur- 
nish interest and pleasure. The field of ob- 
servation is illimitable; the number of spe- 
cimens that may be gathered without going 
out of our way, or loss of time, is beyond 
reckoning, and the uses of all this know- 
ledge, even incidentally acquired, will be 
invaluable. 


KinGuake is the most brilliant, and prob- 
ably the most accurate, sketcher of scenery 
and incident among modern travelers. His 
description of the gardens of Damascus, 
which seem to have remained unchanged 
from the olden years of Sacred History, is 
quite worthy of a place in our Table. 

The Holy Damascus, this earthly para- 
dise of the prophet, so fair to his eyes that 
he dared not trust himself to tarry in her 
blissful shades—she is a city of hidden pal- 
aces, of copses, and gardens, and fountains, 
and bubbling streams. The juice of her 
life is the gushing and ice-cold torrent that 
tumbles from the snowy sides of Anti-Le- 
banon. Close along on the river’s edge, 
through seven sweet miles of rustling 
boughs and deepest shade, the city spreads 
out her whole length: as a man falls flat, 
face forward on the brook, that he may 
drink and drink again, so Damascus, thirst- 
ing forever, lies down with her lips to the 
stream, and clings to its rushing waters. 

Wild as the nightest woodland of a de- 
serted home in England, but without its 
its sweet sadness, is the sumptuous garden 
of Damascus. Forest trees, tall and stately 
enough, if you could see their lofty crests, 
yet lead a tussling life of it below, with 
their branches struggling against strong 
numbers of wild bushes and wilful shrubs. 
The shade upon the earth is black as night. 
High, high above your head, and on every 
side all down to the ground, the thicket is 
hemmed in and choked up by the inter- 
lacing boughs that droop with the weight 
of roses, and load the slow air witn their 
damask breath. The rose-trees which I 
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saw are all of the kind we call damask ; 
they grow to an immense height and size. 
There are no other flowers. Here and there 
there are patches of ground made clear 
from the cover, and these are either care- 
lessly planted with some common and use- 
ful vegetable, or else are left free to the 
wayward ways of nature, and bear rank 
weeds, moist-looking and cool to your eyes, 
and freshening the sense with their earthy 
and bitter fragrance. There is a lane open- 
ed through the thicket, so broad in some 
places that you can pass along side by side— 
in some so narrow (the shrubs are forever 
encroaching) that you ought, if you can, go 
on first, and hold back the bough of the 
rose-tree. And through this wilderness there 
tumbles a loud rushing stream, which is 
halted at last in the lowest corner of the 
garden, and then tossed up in a fountain by 
the side of the simple alcove. This is all. 
Never for an instant will the people of Da- 
mascus attempt to separate the idea of bliss 
from these wild gardens and rushing waters. 


AN INTERESTING companion-piece to the 
above fine picture is found in Fortune’s Wan- 
derings in China. 

The gardens of the Mandarins, in the 
city of Ning-po are very pretty; they con- 
tain achoice selection of the ornamental 
trees and shrubs of China, and generally a 
considerable number of dwarftrees. Many of 
the latter are really curious examples of the 
patience and ingenuity of this people.— 
Some are only a few inches high, and yet 
seem hoary with age. Not only are they 
trained to represent old trees in miniature, 
but some are made to resemble the fashion- 
able pagodas of the country, and others dif- 
ferent kinds of animals, amongst which the 
deer seems to be the favorite. Junipers are 
generally chosen for the latter purpose, as 
they can be more readily bent into the de- 
sired form ; the eyes and tongue are added 
afterwards, and the representation altogeth- 
er is really good. 

When I was travelling on the hills of 
Hong-kong, a few days after my first arri- 
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val, [met with a most curious dwarf Lyco- 
podium, which I dug up and carried down 
to Messrs. Dent’s garden. ‘‘Haiyah !” said 
the old compradore, and was in rapturous 
delight. All the coolies and servants gath- 
ered around the basket to admire the cu- 
rious little plant. I had not seen them 
evince so much gratification since I showed 
them the Old Man Cactus (Cereus Senilis) 
which I took out from England, and pre- 
sented to a Chinese nurseryman at Canton. 
On asking them why they prized the Lyco- 
podium so much, they replied, in Canton_ 
English—“ Oh, he too muchia handsome ; he 
grow only a leete and a leete every year; and 
suppose he be one hundred year onla, he only so 
high,” holding up their hands an inch or 
two higher than the plant. This little 
plant is really very pretty, and often natur- 
ally takes the form of a dwarf tree in min- 
iature, which is doubtless the reason of its 
being such a favorite with the Chinese. 


Tue autHor of Barren Honor, says :— 
Misanthropy is the worst of all philosophy 
—Epicurean or Stoic, seductive or repel- 
lant ; it wil? fail just at the critical time of 
trial, and its latest pang will be the sharp- 


est of all. The tough, self-reliant charac- 
ter that meets misfortune savagely and de- 
fiantly, like a personal foe, holds its own 
will for a while; but if there be not faith 
enough to teach humble, hopeful endurance, 
I think it fares best in the end with the 
hearts that are only—broken. 

There was no misanthropy, nor mere self- 
reliance and pride, in the patience and si- 
lent dignity exhibited by Marie Antoinette 
during her long trial of bitter suffering. She 
possessed a faith—a sense of religion—that 
never deserted her,whatever her weaknesses 
of character and inconsistencies. And how 
mournful, beyond words, was her fate. Her 
sufferings date long before she became a 
captive, and was menaced wita ignominious 
death. Almost from her first arrival in 
France she had beenexposed to misrepre- 
sentation and calumny. Young and beau- 
tiful, and a queen as well as a woman, she 
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had long been the butt at which “ the most 
polite and chivalrous nation in Europe,” 
were leveled. Weare told that when she 
walked in the Gardens of St. Cloud, the 
very children followed and insulted her. 
Allusions against her were eagerly seized 
in every theatre, and the lieutenant of 
police had to beg that she would no longer 
come to Paris, as he could not answer for 
the consequences of her presence. Every 
class seemed bent on ascribing to her the 
misery of the nation. The nobles calum- 
niated her ; the people called her Madame 
Deficit. She bore all in silence; but every 
insult, every proof of hatred she received, 
sank deeply into her heart. Her beauty, 
once so fresh and dazzling, gradually faded 
away ; her cheek became pale and thin; 
her eyes grew dim with weeping, and with 
nights of anxious vigils. The sunny smile, 
which lent so great a charm to her ex- 
pressive countenance, visited it no more. 
If she saw not yet the terrible future, she 
was haunted by the shadow of dark fore- 
boding thoughts, and a secret terror filled 
her breast whenever she asked herself what 
fate awaited her, her husband, and her 
children. Through every fear and trial she 
maintained, however, a bearing more ‘com- 
posed, more truly royal, than that which 
had marked the days of her splendid pros- 
perity. 

She was doomed to drink the cup of 
sorrow to the dregs, and death itself was 
grudged her till all she held dearest had 
been murdered and tortured before her 
eyes. 


** Beyond the infinite and boundless reach 
Of mercy” 


are the perpetrators of those crimes by 
which she and hers suffered so bitterly. 
Most of them, indeed, paid the penalties of 
their crimes here in the flesh, but the 
deathless reproach of the nation that en- 
dured them has not been expiated. Years 
of revolution and blood have not sufficed to 
wipe it off, and it may be that a deeper re- 
tribution is yet in store. 
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BOOKS, &c, RECEIVED. 


TRANSACTIONS OF THE ILLINoOIs STATE 
Horticutturat Society for 1864, at its 
Ninth Annual Meeting, with Constitution, 
Act of Incorporation, Horticultural Laws, 
etc. 


CaraLocus of Officers and Students of 
the State Agricultural College of Michi- 
gan, 1865. 

CataLocue of Plants, with full descrip- 
tion, &c., of the Kittatinny Blackberry, 
E. Williams, Mont Clair, N. J. 


Descriptive CataLocue of Roses, Fruit 
and Ornamental Trees, Flowering Shrubs, 
Vines, Green-house, Hardy Plants, &c., 
cultivated and for sale by G. Marc, Astoria, 
N. Y. 


Descriptive CataLocue of Apple Trees 
raised and for sale by D. L. Adair, at the 
Sandy Side Nurseries, near Hawesville, 
Kentucky. 


P. & E. Transon Bros.” Nurseries, 
Orleans, France. Nursery Trade List for 
Autumn of 1865 and 1866. Messrs. Knauth 
Nachod & Kuhne, 28 Broad-street, N. Y., 
agents. 


CataLocue of exclusively Hardy Plants 
and Nursery Stock, for sale at the Nursery 
of Eugene A. Baumann, Milton Nursery, 
Rahway, N. J. 


Wuotesate Caratocue of Fruit, Ever- 


green and Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, 
Stocks, Roses, &c., for the Autumn of 1865 
and Spring of 1866, offered for sale by John 
Saul, Washington, D. C. 


CrrcuLar, Report on Grapes and Grape 
Growing, by J. Paul Sacksteder, Louisville, 
Kentucky. 


List of Grape Vines, Fruit Trees, &c., 
for sale by E. Miles, Sag Harbor, Suffolk 
Co., L. I., New York. 





